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WISDOM 


Wee bits of wisdom, true, bright joys 
To gladden the hearts of girls and boys. 


JANE PALMER, Editor 


VoL. XXXVII NOVEMBER, 1931 No. 


A Word from the Editor 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


Late this month we shall have a national day of thanks- 
giving, a day set apart by the President of the United States 
for giving thanks to our heavenly Father for His loving care. 
Long before Thanksgiving Day you will have your Wee Wis- 
dom magazines, and will be thinking about Thanksgiving. How 
should you like to begin now to make a list of all the things 
that you are thankful for? I shall make a list too, and one 
of the first items I shall put on my list will be Wee Wisdom. 
I am very grateful to the Father for the opportunity to speak 
to you each month through Wee Wisdom’s pages. I am thank- 
ful to the Father also for your love for Wee Wisdom. 


From day to day we shall be adding new blessings for 
which we are thankful. As we write down each new item, 
shall we read over the entire list and take just a moment to 
thank our heavenly Father for all of his goodness to us? If 
we do this, on Thanksgiving Day our hearts will truly be 


filled with love and joy. 


+ 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missovri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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I’m thankful for the fruits and nuts, 


And for the golden corn; 
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I’m thankful in so nice a world 
I am allowed to be, 

I’m thankful for the little friends 
Who come to play with me. 


I’m thankful for the dear Lord Christ, 
So gentle and so mild; 

I’m thankful for the care He takes 
Of every little child. 


I’m thankful for so many things, 
And glad that I can say, 

“‘T’m thankful,’’ as the grown folks do, 
Upon Thanksgiving Day. 
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OF THESE LEAST 


Ai A Thanksgiving, Story 


‘QO Daddy, come quickly and 
look. We’re to have new neigh- 
bors!’’ cried Carol, her eyes big 
with excitement as she peeped 
through the net curtains. A van, 
trundling down Arden Avenue, had 
come to a stop before the old Morley 
house, whose wide front door and 
windows had been boarded up for 
two long years. 

In answer to the summons of his 
little daughter, Carol’s father laid 
aside his paper and stood looking 
with interest through the net cur- 
tains, as though he too were pleased 
by the prospect of neighbors. 

Daddy!’’ cried Carol, on tip- 
toe with excitement, ‘Ho you sup- 
pose there’ll be a little girl just like 
me, who’s twelve and who will go to 
Oakdale school ?’’ 

**She’d have to be mighty nice to 
be just like you,’’ declared Mr. Vin- 
cent, putting his arm about the lit- 
tle girl, whose cheeks were flushed 
the color of pink tea roses as she 
watched that most thrilling bit of 
drama, the moving in of new neigh- 
bors. 

The Morleys’ large residence 
with its decorous gardens was Oak- 
dale’s most beautiful home. The 
suburb of Oakdale with its avenues 


of more modest homes had been 
justly proud of the Morley man- 
sion, until the Morley family had 
boarded up the windows and the 
wide, friendly door and had gone to 
Italy. Now, after two years, the 
boards had been taken down. A 
grand piano was being borne into 
the house. Tonight all eleven win- 
dows might once again shine out on 
Arden Avenue. 

‘Here comes their ear,’’ an- 
nounced Carol, squeezing her fa- 
ther’s arm. 

**Tt looks like a French ear,’’ ob- 
served her father casually. 

A lady in a stylish gray coat 
stepped from the ear. 

‘“That must be a—mother to some 
one,’’ whispered little motherless 
Carol, peering wistfully through 
the curtains, her eyes suddenly 
misting with memories. ‘‘ And that 
tall man in the black coat must be 
the father.’’ 

‘‘And there’s your girl,’’ de- 


clared Mr. Vincent, as a little girl | 


in a green coat, red tam, and small 


red-topped boots, jumped from the | 


car. ‘‘She looks like a Christmas 
tree,’’ he chuckled. 

**T think she looks like a dear,’’ 
replied Carol. ‘‘Oh, I hope she will 
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want to be friends with me!’’ Carol 


: lummed a little tune as she went 
_ toward the kitchen to assist Frieda, 


the little maid-of-all-work, with the 
dinner and table setting. 

Even though Carol Vincent was 
only twelve years old, she had al- 
ready learned a few simple cooker- 
ies. In almost no time she could 
stir up a thick yellow mayonnaise, 
properly seasoned. She could make 
cup cakes and light biscuit which 
never failed to bring a look of pride 
to her father’s eyes. She could set 
a table as it should be set. 

At the age of nine, Carol, a mer- 
ry-eyed little person, had awakened 
one morning to find herself mother- 
less. During the following week 
she had moved about the house, 
lonely and bewildered, in a maze of 
unmade beds, unwashed 
dishes, dusty tables and 
chairs, and with a hun- 
gry father to feed. Then 
one day, plain-faced, 
drably - dressed Aunt 


Doreas, who was not un- 
like the gray-haired, 


The beautiful 
French car was 
drawing up at her 
side of the street. 
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gray-clad fairy godmother of the 
storybook, had walked in on the 
tumbled scene. 

‘Come and live with us always, 
Doreas,’’ Carol’s father had urged. 
‘‘Come and take care of my little 
girl and me.”’ 

But plain-faced Aunt Dorcas 


had only shaken her head. She 
could not leave her small berry 


patch to run itself, she had ex- 
plained. The little patch was grow- 
ing enough berries to pay for itself 
in two years. Then she would be 
independent. Then she would not 
need to ask a home or charity of 
any one. How Aunt Dorcas loved 
the idea of independence! How she 
dreaded the idea of ever again be- 
ing thought a poor relation! As long 
as Carol could remember, Aunt 
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Carol’s golden head and Jennefer’s dark one bent together over lessons. 


Dorcas had been considered just 
that—a poor relation. For years 
she had gone the rounds of rela- 
tives, near and far. She had done 
their mending and their quilt mak- 
ing. She had tended their babies, 
made their currant jelly, stirred 
their peach butter. 

But she came to the Vincents’ 
long enough to put the tumbled 
house in order and to fill its kitchen 
with the spicy odor of good things 
cooking. As Carol now set the table, 
she remembered the savory dinner 
that Aunt Dorcas had cooked on 
that lonely winter’s day three years 
before. On that night, Aunt 
Doreas, with her tightly drawn, 
straight hair, had seemed to Carol 
and her father no longer plain and 
drab and poor, but radiant as an 
angel with healing in her wings. 
Ever since that day, Aunt Dorcas 
had come faithfully three times a 
week to train her little niece in 


cooking and home-keeping ways. 

The sudden sound of the empty 
van, roaring away down the avenue, 
brought Carol again to the front 
window. She saw that once again 
the great house was lighted. Best 
of all, a little girl about her own 
age lived behind those shining 
windows. 

By chance the next morning, both 
little girls stepped out into the 
frosty air at the same moment. The 
French car stood before the great 
house, from whose chimneys luxu- 
rious columns of smoke were again 
curling. Should she wave at the lit- 
tle girl, Carol wondered. But the 
next moment the little girl had 
stepped into the waiting car. Carol 
heard the door slam. A dreary, 
disappointed, left-out feeling seized 
her. Walking had always been 
good enough for the children of 
Oakdale, she reminded herself, as 
she pushed on alone in the snow. 
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Suddenly, at the close honking of 
a motor horn, she turned to find 
that the beautiful French car was 
drawing up at her side of the street. 
The new girl, who was dark and 
iaughing-eyed, was leaning out and 
smiling. 

‘‘Please ride with me,’’ she 
begged. ‘‘We’re neighbors, you 
know. I shan’t 
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friends. They shared each other’s 
secrets as well as each other’s play- 
things. Carol’s golden head and 
Jennefer’s dark one bent together 
over lessons. Occasionally Jennefer 
ate dinner with Carol in the Vin- 
cents’ little dining room. Occa- 
sionally Carol dined at the big 
house, whose long table shone be- 
wilderingly with 


be able to ask you | 
every day; Ja- | | | 
son’s doing an er- 
rand for Mother 
today, and is go- 
ing to drop me off 
at the Oakdale 
school. Oh, I’ve 
been hoping and 
hoping there’d be 
a girl across the 
street!’’ 

In a whirl of 
happiness, Carol 
stepped into the 
car, murmuring a 
shy ‘‘ Thank 
you.”’ After all, 
things had turned 
out just as she 
had hoped that 
they would. The new girl was dar- 
ling and natural, and what Aunt 
Dorcas would have called ‘‘folksy.”’ 

‘*T have been wishing the very 
same thing—that there’d be a girl 
across the street,’’ she confessed in 
a low, glad voice. 

The new girl’s name was Jen- 
nefer. From the beginning, Carol 
and Jennefer were the best of 


A breathless cry escaped the little girl. 


fine silver and 
erystal. The Mor- 
ley family talked 
often of New 
York, of London, 
of a summer in 
Rome. The fam- 
ily had been all 
over the world. 
Jennefer had 
sailed on the blue 
Mediterranean 
Sea. She had seen 
the Alps. She had 
seen an East In- 
dian palace and 
had ridden in a 
jinrikisha under 
the shadow of 
lovely Fujiyama. 

It is not likely 
that Jennefer had ever had to pare 
potatoes, put prunes to soak, or 
polish the silver. Carol wondered 
whether Jennefer possessed a poor 
relation—like Aunt Dorcas. Would 
the Morley family know how to 
treat a poor relation? Would they 
ask her to dinner every Sunday, as 
the Vincents asked Aunt Dorcas? 
Carol] wondered. 
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Two days before Thanksgiving, 
Jennefer came flying across the 
street with a glorious plan. The 
Morleys were going to New York 
for Thanksgiving, and they were 
inviting Carol to go with them. 
They were to spend the day with 
Jennefer’s cousins, Reggie and 
Nick, at Delamar-on-the-Hudson. 
There would be ponies to ride and, 
if the day should be fine, they would 
take a trip up the Hudson River. 

That afternoon Carol poured the 
enchanting tale into her father’s 
ear. He listened quietly, then said: 

‘*T’ve always wanted you to see 
New York, dear, but how about 
Aunt Dorcas? She always spends 
Thanksgiving with us. I’m sure 
the day would seem pretty lonely 
to her without you, my little bird.”’ 

Aunt Doreas! Carol caught her 
breath. Could it be that Daddy was 
asking her to miss seeing beautiful 
Delamar-on-the-Hudson, Reggie 
and Nick, the ponies, the trip up 
the Hudson—just for Aunt Doreas! 
Aunt Dorcas was only a poor rela- 
tion anyway. Oh, it wasn’t fair! 

Her father patted her under- 
standingly. 

‘“There’ll be another time, you’ll 
see, dear, but tomorrow is Aunt 
Dorcas’ day. She’s been very good 
to us these last three years. Try to 
remember that these special days 
are the only bright spots in your 
Aunt Dorcas’ life.’’ 

Carol knew very well what Daddy 
was thinking. He was thinking 
that Aunt Dorcas was ‘‘one of these 
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least,’ who most needed love and 
home and laughter. Daddy had 
often said that being good to such 
ones was far better and finer than 
being entertained even by kings. 
Daddy always thought of the fair- 
est and most honest way to look at 
things, but sometimes it hurt dread- 
fully to be fair and kind. 

Carol, who had seen little be- 
yond the narrow borders of Oak- 
dale, pictured again the glorious 
trip ahead. She tried to imagine 
Delamar, Reggie and Nick, the 
ponies, the trip up the Hudson. A 
little sob caught in her throat. 

‘‘But, Daddy,’’ she pleaded, 
‘‘T’ve never seen a real city, with 
parks. I’ve never seen the Hudson 
River, or—or ridden a pony!’’ 

Daddy began to speak in a low 
voice that never failed to reach the 
softest corner of Carol’s heart. 

“‘Go, of course, my dear,’’ he 
said, ‘‘if you think that you will be 
happy in leaving Daddy all alone 
to make Thanksgiving for Aunt 
Doreas.”’ 

Oh, that was just it. She 
wouldn’t, she couldn’t be truly 
happy at Delamar, with Daddy and 
Aunt Dorcas left by themselves. 
But there was still a storm in her 
heart as she went across through 
the heavy November twilight to tell 
Jennefer. 

Thanksgiving morning broke 
cold and still, with pale finger tips 
of sunlight playing across Oakdale. 
Once more Carol stood by the net 
curtains, this time gazing with her 
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heart in her eyes at the long French 
car which was soon to fly across the 
smooth highway to Delamar-on-the- 
Hudson. While Jennefer would be 
riding a fat pony, she, Carol, would 
be paring potatoes and listening to 
Aunt Dorcas’ steady drone about 
her berry patch. Oh, it wasn’t fair! 
It wasn’t! 

How still was the little house! 
Frieda had gone to the country for 
the day. Daddy had gone to his 
club for an hour to talk over plans 
for the new courthouse. Aunt 
Doreas had not yet come. As Carol 
moved from room to room, her eyes 
recognized on every side tender re- 
minders of Aunt Dorcas. Aunt 
Doreas had reupholstered the little 
fireside chair. How mellow its 
tapestry looked in the glow of the 
fire! In stolen moments she had 
made the new side draperies that 
hung, like a golden mist, over the 
net curtains. On every side, Aunt 
Doreas was crying out through her 
deeds, ‘‘I love you.’’? They thought 
of her as a poor relation, but was 
she really poor, with such riches of 
kindliness ? 

Suddenly the stormy place in 
Carol’s heart was swept by a new, 
eager feeling. Since she had stayed 
home to make Thanksgiving for 
Aunt Doreas, she would do all that 
she could to make it a glad day. She 
spread the best damask cloth and 


“I feel so rich, dear—just be- 
cause you love me.” 
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set a bowl of red berries in the cen- 
ter. As a special touch she would 
use Mother’s fine Venetian glass 
candlesticks which were tucked 
away in the oak chest in the attic. 

The next moment she was flying 
up the stairs. As though by a 
trick, the attic door swung behind 
her and closed like a trap, leaving 
the door knob in Carol’s hand. A 
dull thud told her that the other 
knob had fallen to the hall floor. 
Both knobs had been loose for a 
year, and now A breathless 
ery escaped the little girl. She 
could not open the door! She was 
a prisoner in her own attic on 
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Thanksgiving Day! Oh, what 
could she do? When Aunt Dorcas 
came at eleven o’clock, she would 
not be able to get in because the 
night latch on the 
front door was on 
and the back sereen 
locked of itself on 
the inside. Aunt 
Dorcas would decide 
that Carol and her 
father had forgotten 
her and had gone 
away. She would re- 
turn alone to her 
berry patch. Oh, 
that must not hap- 
pen! 

Carol climbed on an old trunk 
and peered out through the grilled 
window. A wind had come up, and 
dark clouds were riding down the 
sky. The street seemed deserted. 
Jennefer’s house was hidden by 
the east gable. No help was in sight. 
If Daddy had forgotten his key, she 
might have to stay in the attic all 
day—and all night too! 

Through tears, Carol suddenly 
spied an old-fashioned figure stand- 
ing at the gate. It was Aunt Dor- 
cas. How lonely she looked stand- 
ing in the cold street! She looked 
like what they had believed her to 
be—a poor relation. Aunt Dorcas 


was hungry, but not for food. She: 


was starved for love, for that pre- 
cious ‘‘togetherness’’ which she 
found only when with the Vincents. 

Carol beat frantically on the 
window pane, calling: ‘‘ Aunt Dor- 


giving for him.” 
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cas! Aunt Dor—cas!’’ But her 
voice was swallowed up by the wind. 
Now Aunt Dorcas was again ring- 
ing the doorbell. Carol, the tears 
tracking down her 
cheeks, wilted to a 
huddled heap on the 
trunk. The attic 
grew darker. 

At the end of a 
dreary hour Carol 
heard a fumbling at 
the lock. Then she 
saw the door open as 
if by magic. In the 
half light she beheld 
Aunt Dorcas with a 
package in her hand. Stumbling 
across the attic, the little girl threw 
herself into the woman’s arms. 

“Oh, Aunt Dorcas, of course it 
would be you who would find me in 
this dark, cold, creepy attic!’’ cried 
Carol, pressing her soft young 
cheek against Aunt Dorcas’ com- 
forting shoulder. 

‘Blessed child! I felt that some- 
thing was out of the way. I finally 
got in through a basement window. 
The teakettle was boiling, so I knew 
that you had not gone far. While 
I was waiting, I thought I’d slip 
up here with this little surprise 
package. I was going to hide it 
in your mothér’s oak chest, for you 
to find some day.”’ 

Carol tightened her arm about 
the kindly woman who had moth- 
ered her for three years. 

Aunt Doreas,’”’? she cried, 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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‘(Ohe Stamp Club, Limited 


By GRACE WOLLESON 


WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Jimmie’s great ambition is to become a 
member of the Stamp Club of which his 
hrother Ned is a member. Jimmie refuses 
‘o let the boys use his playroom as a club 
room unless they will agree to let him join. 
They think he is too young. He overhears 
The Trio, Ned and two friends, telling of a 
valuable stamp that Bill Wall has for sale 
and how they wish they could buy it for 
the club. 


Chapter Two 


When Jimmie was called the next 
morning, he jumped right out of bed. 
Usually he took his time to get ready 
for school; but this morning he dressed 
quickly, scrubbed his teeth, washed his 
face until it shone with cleanliness, and 
then cleaned his hands thoroughly with 
the hand brush. 

An early robin, perched in the tree 
just outside Jimmie’s 
window, was singing LN. 
his morning song. Jim- 


mie liked birds, and — 

this robin had beenhis 

friend for two sum- \ 

mers, having nested int 


in the tree by his 
window; but this 
morning the robin’s 
song made him cross. 
Even the bird seemed 
to be shaming him. 


“Oh, be still, can’t C 
you? I guess you A ‘ 
wouldn’t give your 
nest up to some other 
bird, would you?” 

The bird nodded his 
head in a saucy “Chir- 4 = 
rup.” 

“Well, I don’t be- 
lieve you,” answered 


— 


He washed his face until it shone. “Oh, no, 


Jimmie. Somehow his world was not 
so bright and happy as usual. He could 
not forget the way The Trio had looked 
at him when he had refused to give up 
his room. Anyhow, it was his room. 
Mother had said that he could keep it, 
yet he did not feel very happy about it. 
Well, he had important things to do 
and he must hurry down to breakfast. 
Fresh and clean and all ready for school, 
Jimmie descended the stairs. 

“Well, well! what’s up?” asked Fa- 
ther, smiling at Jimmie’s unusually 
early appearance. 

“Nothing,” said Jimmie as he sat 
down to breakfast. 

Very quietly he sat at the table, while 
Ned chatted away, telling of the plans 
of the Stamp Club: how they were go- 
ing to fix his room up; when they were 

going to have their 
meetings; and other 
interesting facts. 
“Too bad you can’t 
join,” said Ned to his 
little brother in an ef- 


= _ fort to be sympathetic. 
| “Oh, shucks,’ I 


don’t care,” said Jim- 
mie bravely, but some- 
how he rather choked 
fod on his cereal. 

“Aren’t you feeling 
well, Jimmie?” asked 
Mother, anxiously. 

“Sure, I’m all right, 
Mother.” 

“Well, then eat your 
cereal. You look a lit- 
tle tired. Maybe I’d 
- better keep you at 
home today.” 


Mother, 
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“You won't forget, will you, Bill?” asked Jim. 


I’m all right.” Jimmie stowed away ev- 
ery bit of his cereal in a surprisingly 
short time. 

Jimmie left home very early that 
morning. He planned to stop at Bill 
Wall’s. He had no definite plan in his 
head, but he was sure of one thing: he 
must find some way to buy that stamp 
of Bill Wall’s. He did not have a cent 
of his last week’s allowance, but Fa- 
ther would give him a dollar for next 
week’s allowance Monday. If he just 
had not bought that ball mitt last week! 
He really had not needed it. He wished 
now that he had saved his money. Well, 
he would talk to Bill Wall and then 
plan just what he wanted to do. 

Jimmie did not know Bill very well. 
Of course Bill always said “hello” to 
him at school, and Jimmie had watched 
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him play football lots of times. 
Bill was a regular fellow, and 
all the boys in the neighborhood 
were proud of him; but when it 
came to talking to him, that was 
different. It would not be easy. 
Jimmie did not even know just 
what to say, but it had to be 
done, and he might as well brace 
up and get through with it. 


His hands in his pockets, and 
whistling sturdily to keep up his 
spirits, Jimmie Lee marched up 
the walk that led to the Wall 
cottage. Bravely he rang the 
bell, and stood waiting until 
Bill’s mother opened the door. 


e 
want to wait here on the porch?” 


“Good morning,” said Jimmie, 
smiling up at Mrs. Wall, who 
looked down at him inquiringly. 
“T’d like to see Bill.” 

“Bill is just eating his break- 
fast,” answered Mrs. Wall kindly. 
“Will you come in, or do you 


“Yes, ma’am, I’ll wait here.” 
“All right,” smiled Mrs. Wall. 
“T’ll tell him.” 

She closed the door, and Jimmie sat 
down on the porch to wait. He did 
wish that Bill would hurry. To keep 
up his nerve was hard when he had just 
to sit and wait and think. 

Suddenly the door opened, and out 
came Bill, all ready for school. 

“Well, hello!” said Bill. 

“Hello, Bill,” said Jimmie. “I want 
to talk to you on business.” 

“You do?” grinned Bill. ‘‘What’s on 
your mind?” 

Jimmie plunged right into his sub- 
ject. 

“Say, Bill! I heard the fellows say 
that you had a valuable stamp you 
wanted to sell.” 

“That’s right. I have.” 

“T want to buy it!” said Jimmie seri- 
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ously, a determined look on his face. 

“You do? Have you got the five dol- 
iars?” 

“Not yet, but I think I can earn it.” 

Bill laughed, and Jimmie’s face 
‘!ushed. 

“Honest, Bill, I’m almost sure I can 
do it.” 

“Why do you want to buy the stamp? 
Do you belong to the Stamp Club?” 

“No, I don’t. The fellows think I’m 
not old enough. That’s the reason I 
want to buy the stamp. If I owned a 
valuable stamp like that, I think they’d 
take me into the club even if I am only 
nine.” 

“I see. That is a pretty good reason. 
’ll tell you, whenever you can earn the 
five dollars, I’ll sell you the stamp, if 
some of the other boys haven’t already 
bought it.” 

“That’s just it, Bill! Won’t you hold 
the stamp a week before 
you give the other fellows 
a chance to buy it?” asked 
Jimmie anxiously. 

“TI couldn’t promise that. 
You see, I’ve already told 
them that it is for sale, and 
have given them the price. 
I couldn’t go back on my 
word.” 

“No, you couldn’t do that. 
But promise me this, Bill, 
anyhow: before you sell it, 
let me know. Will you do 
that?” 

“Sure, I’ll promise to do 
that.” 

“Honor bright?” 

“Honor bright,” pledged 
Bill. “If I have a chance 
to sell it, I’ll let you know. 
Come on. If we don’t 
hurry we’ll both be late for 
school.” 

“You won’t forget, will 
you, Bill?” asked Jim, as he 
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Finally he 
sweep and clean. 
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walked briskly beside Bill, taking two 
short steps to one of Bill’s long strides. 
“No, I won’t forget,” promised Bill. 
“So long!’ And the boys parted. 
Everything went wrong at school 
that day. To go to school when there 
were so many things to do and so many 
things to think about, was a nuisance. 
Ned and the boys had said that they 
would not have a meeting for a week. 
Surely he could earn four dollars in a 
week, and he would get his dollar allow- 
ance on Monday. If he used that dol- 
lar it would mean that for nearly two 
weeks he would not have a cent to spend 
for ice cream sodas or anything else; 
but if he could just get into that club, 
it would be worth it. 
“James Lee!” the teacher was say- 
ing—she always called him James Lee 
when she was cross—“‘you may take the 
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Jimmie had already missed seven 
arithmetic problems out of ten, and now 
he did not even know which sentence 
they were talking about, so of course 
he could not recite. 

“You remain with me after school to- 
night, James. You have failed in every 
one of your lessons today.” 

“Yes’m,” responded Jimmie dreamily. 

That night after school Jimmie tried 
his best to study his words; but all that 
he could hear at first was the solitary 
ticking of the clock, measuring off some 
more minutes from that precious week. 

With a sharp realization of the time 
that he was wasting, he buckled down 
to work and in a half hour was on his 
way home. 

“Any errands tonight, Mr. Lane?” he 
asked the druggist as he sauntered into 
the store. 

“T believe not, tonight, Jimmie. How 
are you?” 


“Oh, I’m fine, but I’d like to find 


some work to do.” 

“Why are you so energetic? Want 
some extra ice cream sodas?” Every- 
body knew Jimmie’s weakness for ice 
cream sodas. 

“No, sir. Of course, I could eat some 
ice cream sodas, but I need some 
money.” 

“You do? Would you do some real 
work for it?” 

“Just try me!” answered Jimmie 
eagerly. 

“All right! Do you think you are big 
enough to clean my garage? I’ve been 
intending to do it, but haven’t found 
the time. I’ve been using part of the 
place for a workshop, and there are 
shavings and dust everywhere. You 
can sweep it well and then take the 
hose and wash it.” 

“Yes, sir! I'll do it, just as soon as 
I run home and tell Mother. How much 
will you pay me?” 

“Oh, I believe the job is worth a 
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dollar and an ice cream cone if you do 
it well.” 

“T’ll do my best, sir.” Away Jimmie 
ran. 

When Jimmie Lee reached home 
Mother was not there, so he told Aunt 
Martha that he was going over to Mr. 
Lane’s garage. He did not tell her that 
he was going to work, for he was afraid 
that she would want to lend him the 
money as she had done once before, and 
Dad would not like that. Dad always 
said that if the boys wanted something 
extra just for their pleasure, they must 
work and earn it. Jimmie quickly 
changed from his school clothes to his 
overalls. 

As he was rushing out of the door, 
Ned called to him from the stamp room. 

“Hey, Jim! come on down. We have 
our stamp collections out, and Henry 
and Tom said that you could come down 
and see them before the other boys 
came.” 

“Oh, I—I can’t now!” blurted Jimmie 
as he hurried to his work. He wanted 
to see that collection very much, but 
he had to work. He had to earn that 
dollar, and he would have to hurry to get 
through by supper time. 

Having reached Mr. Lane’s garage, he 
went to work with vim. There were 
shavings, kindling, dust, and dirt ev- 
erywhere and there were some loose 
pieces of lumber to be stacked up. Jim- 
mie thought that he had never in his 
life seen such a big garage or so much 
dirt. 

He worked hard. First, he swept the 
shavings up and carried them out to the 
incinerator to burn; then he stacked 
the pieces of lumber; and finally he 
began to sweep and clean. All the time 
he worked, Jimmie thought of Ned. He 
and his brother had always worked to- 
gether. Working all alone was hard. 
Ned was probably trying to straighten 
up his room for the Stamp Club. Jim- 
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“Say, where did you get 
so flush?” asked Henry. 


mie knew that it would be crowded in 
Ned’s room, but then Mother had said 
that he could keep his own room if 
he wanted to. Well, now that he had 
kept it, why was he not satisfied? 

Jimmie stuck to his job and finished 
it just at dark. 

He was hot, tired, and dirty, but he 
decided to go to the drug store before 
he went home. Oh, but that ice cream 
cone would taste good! 

“Where’s Mr. Lane?” asked Jimmie, 
smiling through the smudges on his 
face. He could almost taste that ice 
cream cone. 

“Mr. Lane? He’s gone. He won’t be 
back tonight. He went down to a drug- 
gists’ meeting. Can I do anything for 
you?” 

“Did he tell you to pay me—or any- 
thing?” asked Jimmie. 

The night clerk had never seen the 
lad before. 


“What are you doing? Trying to 
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humbug me?’ 
laughed the clerk. 

Jimmie’s lips 
trembled, and he did 
his best to keep back 
the tears’ as he left 
the store, the laugh 
of the drug clerk 
ringing in his ears. 

“Why, Jimmie, 
what on earth have 
you been doing? 
We’ve been waiting 
dinner for you. 
You’ve been playing 
scrimmage again, 
haven’t you? You’re 
so dirty! Hurry up 
and wash,”  ex- 
claimed Mother. 

Jimmie was glad 
that Mother did not 
give him a chance to 
tell her what he had 
been doing. He did not care if Mother 
alone knew it. He always told her ev- 
erything, but he was afraid that Ned | 
might find it out. 

Jimmie was tired and disappointed, 
but he was hungry too, and Mother had 
scalloped potatoes and cherry pie. 

“Well, well, Jim, I didn’t know what 
was wrong with you this morning, but 
you certainly eat like you are all right 
tonight!” said Mr. Lee, as he gave his 
younger son a third helping of potatoes. 

“Too bad that you didn’t see the 
stamps this afternoon, Jim,” said Ned. 
“The rest of the boys brought their 
collections over, and from now on, ac- 
cording to the rules, they’re to be kept 
under lock and key.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmie, because, for 
once, he could not think of an answer. 

Ned then turned to his father. 

“You know Bill Wall, Dad, the cap- 
tain of the high school football team? 
He has a stamp that I’d like to have. 
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It’s a five-cent stamp of the first regular 
issue of 1847. It’s catalogued at eight 
dollars, but Bill said that he would sell 
it for five. The stamp’s a real bargain, 
Dad, and I certainly would like to own 
it. If you would advance my allowance 
for five weeks, I could buy it. Will you?” 

“No, Son, I won’t do that. Why do 
you want to put that much money into 
one stamp?” 

“Because it’s rare, Dad. In five years 
I could probably sell it for twice as 
much.” 

“Remember what I’ve always said, 
Ned. If you want any luxuries and 
want them sincerely enough, you'll find 
an honest way to earn the money. If 
you have reason to think that this par- 
ticular stamp is a good investment, I 
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He carefully placed the two dollars in his money box. 
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have no objection to your buying it, 
provided that you earn the money your- 
self.” 

“T’m going to try, Father, but there 
isn’t much work that a boy can do this 
time of year.” 

“That doesn’t sound very good,” 
thought Jimmie. “If Ned thinks he 
can’t earn five dollars, how can I do it? 
Anyhow, the club hasn’t voted to buy 
the stamp yet.” 

That night Jimmie slept soundly. He 
was tired. He tried to lie awake and 
reason things out, but his eyes would 
not stay open. When his mother peeped 
into his room fifteen minutes after he 
had climbed into bed, she saw her lit- 
tle red-headed boy sound asleep. 

The first thought that came to Jim- 
mie’s mind the next morning was, “I 
wonder if I can earn another dollar to- 
day.” 

Jimmie knew that it was of 
no use to go to the drug store 
before school, because Mr. 
Lane himself never came 
down early. He would wait 
until afternoon. In the mean- 
time, he must think of some 
other way to earn money. 

Jimmie had learned his les- 
son the day before. Even 
though he might be worried, 
he must study and get his 
school work first, so that he 
would get out on time. He 
kept his mind on his lessons 
faithfully, so that by the time 
school was out he was no 
nearer the solution of his 
problem than he had been that 
morning. 

Right after school he hur- 
ried to the drug store. 

“Hello, Jimmie,” said Mr. 
Lane. “That was a fine job 
you did. I didn’t think a boy 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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CA Japanese Winter Garden 


By ESTHER MELBOURNE KNOX 


“Why don’t you play indoors today, 
Sue?” asked Mother. “It’s going to 
snow, I’m sure; it’s so cold. Just listen 
to the wind.” 

“I want to look at my garden,” said 
Sue. “Please, Mother. I’ll put on my 
new red mittens and my warm coat. 
Please!” 

“But your garden is all frozen and 
brown, dear,” said Mother. “Stay in 
and play with your dolls.” 

“May I go out?” begged Sue. “I’ll 
come in the minute you call me.” 

“Well, all right,” said Mother, finally. 
“If you put on your scarf too, I guess 
you’ll be warm enough.” 

“I wish my flowers had red mittens 
and woolly, warm coats,” Sue told 
Mother thoughtfully. 

Mother tied the pretty scarf under 
Sue’s chin. “Now, wouldn’t they look 
funny?” she laughed. “Run along. And 
be sure to come in when I call.” 

Sue loved to play in the garden. In 
the summer she had her own little gar- 
den patch right next to Mother’s rose 
bed. Daddy helped her to plant the 
quaint brown seeds in the warm earth. 
One day he brought home a red water- 
ing pot with a long spout so that Sue 
could water her flowers. After that 


they grew very quickly, for Sue never 
forgot to give them a drink each day. 
Last summer there had been little yel- 
low daisies, with leaves like scraps of 


green lace, two pink geraniums, and a 
whole long row of zinnias, all spiky and 
lemon-colored and tall. But now the 
plants were brown and ugly. The cold 
winter winds had spoiled them all. Two 
big tears rolled down Sue’s cheeks as 
she looked. 

“You poor, poor things!” she said. 

“Who—oo, who—oo!” mocked the 
wind in the big bare tree by the fence. 
It began to snow hard little flakes that 
rattled on the dried leaves and stung 
Sue’s red cheeks. 

“Hurrah! It’s snowing!’ shouted 
Brother Davey, banging the front gate. 
“Quick and fast, sure to last. Hurrah!” 

“Come in, children,” beckoned Mother, 
from the dining room window. 

“Wouldn’t it be nice if we could bring 
the garden in where it’s warm?’ asked 
Sue, as Mother helped her take off her 
coat. 

“It will be warm under the snow,” 
comforted Mother. “And think of the 
fun you will have next summer, you and 
Daddy, making another little garden.” 

“But I want my garden now,” insisted 
Sue. 

“I wonder,” said Mother, thought- 
fully, “if we could make a Japanese 
window garden like one that I saw once, 
Sue. Should you like that?” 

“Japanese?” cried Davey. 

“A window garden!” exclaimed Sue. 

Mother nodded. “Yes, I’ll telephone 
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Daddy right now at his office and ask 
him to bring the things. He’ll help us.” 

“What things?’ questioned Sue. 
“Flowers?” 

“You'll see,” was all Mother said. 

It seemed very long indeed to wait 
for Daddy to come home. 

“When is Daddy coming?” she asked. 

“When it begins to get dark,” an- 
swered Mother. 

By night the snow had made such a 
thick rug over the stones that Daddy 
surprised them all. There was only a 
great stamping on the back porch and 
then a whistle. 

“It’s Daddy!” cried Sue, flinging open 
the back door. “Did you bring them?” 

“I brought the oranges that Mother 
asked me to,” teased Daddy. There was 
a twinkle in his eye as he shook the 
wet snow from his hat. 

“T mean the things for the garden! 
the garden!” Sue was almost breathless, 
and even Davey began poking around 
in Daddy’s overcoat pockets. 

There they were—big packages and 
little packages and middle-sized pack- 
ages. While Daddy took off his coat and 
hat, Mother and the children spread 
newspapers on the kitchen table. 
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“Now, we’re ready to begin,” said 
Mother. 

“What’s in this package?” asked 
Davey. 

“Open it and see,” suggested Daddy. 

It was a big, flat plate with a hole in 
the middle, just like a flowerpot. In an- 
other package were a baby cactus plant, 
all green and full of prickles, a little 
roll of soft moss, and a bag of fine, 
black earth. In another, Sue found a 
tiny red bridge, like a little letter U 
upside down, also a funny yellow house 
on stilts, and two dear little Japanese 
dolls with queer, flat hats. And in the 
very last bundle was—what do you 
think? A package of bird seed! 

“But we haven’t a bird, Daddy!” 
cried Davey and Sue, in a breath. 

Mother and Daddy laughed. 

“You'll see,” they promised. 

First Daddy filled the big plate with 
the earth and patted it smooth. Then, 
with his finger, he made a hole and 
pushed in the cactus plant. It looked 
like a little tree. Around it he put bits 
of soft, green moss. Then he put the 
red bridge in place at one side and 
stuck the two little dolls in the earth 


(Please turn to page 26) 


Then he put the red 
bridge in place. 
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(Bird Feeding Station 


By FRANCES SIMMONS 


Birds are our friends. That friend- 
ship can be strengthened by thoughtful 
acts performed for them during the 
winter months. A bird feeding station 
will furnish you many hours of pleasure 
and observation. 

One of the best feeding stations is the 
weathercock station, because the food 
will not be blown out of it, and it af- 
fords the birds protection from the 
wind, regardless of the direction from 
which it may be blowing. 

To make a weathercock station, use 
14-inch lumber. Cut a base 14 inches 
by 20 inches, like figure 1. Measure off 
2 inches from each side at one end. Cut 
diagonally from these points to the 
corresponding corners at the other end. 
Use a piece of pipe or broom handle to 
support the station. Measure the diam- 
eter of the support, and, at a point 9 
inches from the narrow end of the base 
piece and midway between the sides, 
bore a hole (A) into which your sup- 
porting pole will fit snugly. 

For the top of the feeding station cut 
a piece of board, like the narrow end 


of the base board marked off by the 
dotted line BB in figure 1. It should 
measure 10 inches across the narrower 
end, 12 inches from front to back, and 
about 121% inches from B to B. 


Obtain a piece of 2x4 lumber, 4 
inches long. In the center of this piece 
bore a hole 1 inch deep, the exact diam- 
eter of the broomstick or pipe you in- 
tend to use for the support. Nail this 
block of 2x4 wood firmly to the inside 
of the top piece that you have just made, 
so that the hole is 9 inches from the 
narrow end and midway between the 
sides. When the pieces are put together 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Strange Things Can Happen 


By JEAN FRICK (12 years) 
Sunbury, Pa. 


Once upon a time, 

There lived a young prince bold. 
He was very selfish, 

And never did as he was told. 


One night, when in his bed, 

A fairy appeared at his side. 
She told him many things 

That opened his blue eyes wide. 


She told him to be gentle; 
To be kind and loving too; 
Always to obey his mother, 
And many good things to do. 


And, as the prince grew older, 
He came upon the throne; 
All over his large kingdom 
His kind ways and thoughts were 
known. 


He grew to be a mighty king 
And ruled his people right. 

But remember, boys and girls, 
How the fairy came that night! 


Autumn 


By THELMA THOMAS (9 years) 
Trenton, N. J. 


Trees are red and yellow, 
Winter is nearly here; 

Apples are nice and mellow; 
This is the time of cheer. 


God Is with You 


By LOvuISsE O’NEAL (12 years) 
Leadwood, Mo. 


Say your prayers at the end of each day; 
Ask God to forgive you, and contin- 
ually pray. 
Try to do better each day that you live. 
I’m sure if you ask Him, He will 
forgive. 


The Autobiography 
of a Golf Ball 


By ADELE LINTERN (12 years) 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


I was born in a factory with many 
other balls. After staying there a few 
days, I was shipped to a store and sold. 
I was used only once, since my owner 
was a rich man. One day he took me 
out to the golf course and set me on a 
little red thing called a tee. He sent 
me on a long drive into the rough. His 
caddy could not find me. I lay there a 
few days until a bird picked me up in 
his claws and carried me away with 
him. After flying several miles, he 
dropped me—where, do you think? 
Right into an old gentleman’s hat. 

The gentleman had taken his hat off 
to wipe the perspiration from his fore- 
head, when I dropped in. The man 
took me home and gave me to his son. 
I am used often now, but nevertheless 
I am well taken care of. I expect to 
be here the rest of my life. 
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The Wind 


By ELIZABETH RAPP (10 years) 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


I think the wind is curious 
To know the things we play 
Around the fire at evening time 
And every stormy day. 


He rattles at the latch, and tries 
To blow our curtains wide. 
He pushes at the kitchen door 

As though to come inside. 


Poor wind! we shut him out alone 
The livelong winter day; 

And not a bird or child outside, 
With whom the wind may play. 


My Pup 


By EDAAR and KATHARINE GOOLD 
(8 years) 


Raleigh, N. C. 


We have a fox terrier. We call 
him Sport. He is three months old and 
very rough. He plays with our two 
cats. He has a little cardboard box 
behind the kitchen door for his house. 


Anything that we leave within his 
reach he takes, so when something is 
missing we always look in his box. One 
day it snowed, and we took Sport out- 
side, but he did not seem to like the 
snow. We had to take him back into 
the house. 
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My Grandparents 
By LORENA SLAVENS (10 years) 
Hanford, Wash. 


There they sit in the gathering dusk, 
Watching the closing day: 

The old man smoking his corncob pipe, 
And the old woman rocking away. 


Sometimes her grandchildren cluster 
about, 
And beg for a story—just one. 
Then she tells them stories of long ago, 
And they are sorry when she is done. 


When the children are gone, and all is 
still, 
They listen to the tall old clock; 
They like to hear its friendly sound, 
Going, “Tick-tock, tick-tock.” 


So there they sit in the gathering dusk, 
Till the night begins to fall; 

And then away to bed they go, 
Walking silently through the hall. 


The Bluebird 


By LEE NEALE DEPUE (10 years) 
Spencer, W. Va. 


The bluebird is sitting in the tree. 
She is singing to me; she is singing to 
me! 


She is singing as merrily as merrily can 
be, 


And she makes the whole world happy. 


DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


Have you written a story or a poem that you would like to share with 
other Wee Wisdom readers? We should like to publish something from each 
one of you. We can use only your own original work. If you have never had 
anything published in the Young Authors’ department, write the very best poem 

» or story you can and send it to us. We shall use as many as we can. 
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(Che Elf and the Gnome 


By EDNA L. DAILY 


The air was heavy with fog. Smoke 
trailed along the roofs of the houses, 
hardly higher than the tops of the chim- 
neys. The leaves fell listlessly to the 
ground, as if they were too tired to hold 
on any longer, or as if they said, 
“What’s the use? We’ve done our work; 
why not rest and sleep?” There were 
a few apples still on the trees, but they 
too were falling; for the trees wanted to 
go to sleep and did not care to hold them 
any longer. 

“Everything is going to sleep,” Rita 
thought. “Soon there will be nothing 
left to play with.” 


She was surprised to hear a cheery — 


little voice asking, “Are you going to 
the party?” 

“Yes,” cried a hundred little voices. 
“We wouldn’t miss it. What a gay time 
we shall have!” 

Then Rita saw the fairies. Some 
were flying on their tiny wings, and 
some were skipping over the ground. 
Then an ugly little gnome scowled at 
them and said, “We shall not have a 
good time. Every one is going to sleep.” 

“Indeed, every one is not,” cried all 
the gay fairies. They sang and danced 
and tried to get the ugly little gnome 


to dance with them, but he would not 
dance. 

“We shall not have a good time,” he 
insisted petulantly. 

“What a disagreeable little thing he 
is!” thought Rita. “I wish all the 
fairies would leave him alone. He 
doesn’t deserve any friends.” At that 
the gnome came running to her, his 
mouth opened as if he were about to 
cry. It seemed to Rita that he ran to 
her as a chicken runs to the mother 
hen or as a child runs to its mother. 

“You told me to say that they would 
all sleep,” he sobbed. 

Rita picked him up. “Did I tell you 
to say that?” she asked. “Well, they 
will not all go to sleep.” The gnome 
looked at her with wondering eyes. 
“They will not all sleep,” she repeated. 
The gnome’s little mouth relaxed. It 
did not look so ugly as it had looked 
before. 

“They will have a good time,” said 
Rita. “Now you say, “They will have 
a good time.’ ” 

The gnome’s eyes brightened. His 
mouth curved into a smile. “We shall 
have a good time!” he called out so 
happily that Rita was surprised. He 
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jumped from her hands and ran to 
where the fairies were tossing the 
leaves. He was not ugly now, but a 
charming little elf with shining eyes and 
laughing mouth. As he danced he sang, 
“We shall have a good time; we shall 
have a good time.” 

By that time fairies were coming 
from all directions, and the dance began 
in earnest. They danced on the dead 
grass and kicked the fallen leaves up 
over their heads. 

When it was almost too dark to see 
and the lights had been turned on in 
the house, Rita lingered for one last 
look at the fairies. Her own little elf 
—for somehow she knew that he was 
her own—came dancing up to her. He 
bowed like a gentleman of the long ago. 
“Thank you for letting me have a good 
time,” he said. 

When Rita went into the house, she 
found her brother Jim lying on the dav- 
enport reading her new book. 

“That’s my book,” she said. “I 
haven’t finished my story.” 

“Too bad,” teased Jim. “Its my book 
now, and I haven’t finished my story.” 
He tried to mimic Rita when he said 
the last words. 

Rita grew angry. She always lost 
her temper when Jim teased her. She 
wished that she were as large as Jim. 
She would like to snatch the book from 
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him and perhaps strike him besides. 

All at once she stared in amazement. 
The ugly little gnome had come back. 
He was now homelier than ever. He 
ran up to Jim and struck him in the face. 

Rita wanted the ill-tempered little 
gnome to go away. She had not really 
wanted to strike Jim. She did not know 
what to do. “Oh!” she sobbed. 

' Jim looked at her. He had not seen 
the gnome, but he was angry. “Bawl 
baby! Bawl baby!” he taunted as the 
gnome struck him again. 

“Oh, I wish he would stop,” thought 
Rita. “Dear God, please take away the 
gnome and don’t let him hurt Jim. She 
shut her eyes. “Please, God, take the 
gnome away.” There were rules about 
prayer. She tried to think what they 
were. You asked, and you believed, 
and then you said “Thank you.” “TI be- 
lieve he is gone,” she breathed. Sud- 
denly she felt happy, as when the sun 
comes out after a rain. “Thank you, 
God,” she said, and opened her eyes. 

The ugliness was gone from the 
gnome now, and he was gently rubbing 
Jim’s cheek, kissing his eyes, and 
whispering something into his ear. Rita 
could not hear what it- was, but she 
knew that it was something lovely, for 
all the anger had died out of Jim’s face. 
He was the big brother she loved now, 
the big brother who helped her. 
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“Here, take your book,” he said. “I’ve — 


got to do some home work.” 

“You may have it if you want it,” 
Rita told him. 

“No.” Jim jumped up and began to 
unbuckle his book strap. “No, I’ve got 
some home work to do.” 

Rita picked up the book. She kept 
thinking of Jim. She loved Jim. She 
wished that she could do something for 
him. There seemed to be so little that 
an eight-year-old girl could do for a 
fourteen-year-old boy. 

Jim was looking for something. “Got 
a pencil?” ne asked. Rita gave him her 
new one. She was smiling happily. 
After all, there are things that a little 
eight-year-old girl can do for a big four- 
teen-year-old boy. 

“I hope the ugly gnome has turned 
back into a merry elf,” she thought. 
And, sure enough, right there on top of 
the piano stood the elf. He was smiling 
as if he had forgotten all about what 
had happened; and that was exactly 
what he had done, for the gnome was 
simply the picture of Rita’s thought. 


A Win me Garden 


(Continued from page 20) 


right next to the little cactus tree. 

“Their names are Otoyo and Lo Sen.” 

Then Daddy scattered the bird seed 
all around the tree and the little yellow 
house and the bridge. 

“This seed grows very quickly,” ex- 
plained Daddy. “We’ll put the garden 
right here in the kitchen window until 
it has sprouted.” 

“Oh,” sighed Sue, “don’t you love 
Otoyo and Lo Sen, Mother?” 

“T like the bridge best,”’ said Davey. 

“Now, if Sue will water it. a little 
every day with her red watering pot, 
we'll have the prettiest window garden 
you ever saw,” said Daddy. 
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Bird Feeding Station 


(Continued from page 21) 


the hole in this block will be directly 
above the hole in the base piece. 

Make two sides like figure 2. Note 
that the bottom edge is 12 inches long, 
and at right angles to the front and 
back edges of this piece. The top of the 
piece is cut diagonally from 10 inches 
high in the front to 8 inches high in the 
back. 


Make a back piece 9 inches high and 
10 inches wide. Make two cleats as 
shown in figure 3. They should be 2 
inches wide and 21 inches long. 

Nail the sides to the bottom so that 
the bottom overlaps to the outside edge 
of each side. Nail the top so that it also 
overlaps. (See C in figure 4.) Nail 
the back piece in place. It will overlap 
to the outside edge of each side, and the 
top and the bottom. 

Nail the cleats firmly in place so that 
they strengthen the box. Insert the 
pipe or broomstick through the hole in 
the bottom of the box and into the hole 
in the 2x4 block in the top of the box. 
This should hold the box in place and 
allow it to turn with the wind. 

If the birds find your station, they 
will continue to visit it all winter. 
Cracked corn, birdseed, seeds of any 
kind, dried bread, and crumbs will 
furnish them a well balanced ration. A 
pan of water should be provided and 
kept free from ice. Any chunks of 
dried bread or other solid food that you 
provide should be nailed to the box, 
or tied firmly to the broomstick. If 
this is not done the birds will find it 
almost impossible to pick their food 
from it, as it will move around too 
much. Before the winter is over you 
will probably have many different kinds 
of birds feeding regularly in your sta- 
tion. 
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On Growing Up 
LESSON 5, NOVEMBER 1, 1931. 


There never was a boy nor a girl 
who did not look forward eagerly to 
being a man or a woman. Today’s les- 
son gives the rules for growing up into 
real manhood and womanhood. You 
will find the lesson in the 5th chapter 
of Galatians, the 13th to the 26th verses. 

A boy does not have to wait until he 
is a tall, broad-shouldered man, to be 
truly grown-up. A girl does not have to 
be a little girl for long years before she 
can know what is the right thing to do, 
as grown-ups know it. Every one can 
be grown-up in love, for that is some- 
thing that God teaches us from the very 
beginning. True love is in our hearts 
when we think first of other people in- 
stead of ourselves; when we watch to 
see how we can be of help to them, not 
because we expect something back from 
them, such as candy or tickets to a show, 
but because we really want to make 
things easier for other people. 

Every one wants to be free to follow 
his own desires instead of having to 
obey other people’s commands. Only 
one thing brings real freedom, and that 
is love. Grown-up people are not free to 
do as they please. Father goes every 
day to his office, not because he would 
rather work there than go on a picnic 
or for a game of golf. The real reason 
is that Father wants Mother and you 
boys and girls to have a comfortable 
home. He wants you to have a chance 
to become the splendid, useful men and 


women that he and Mother and their 
friends all are. Mother sews for you, 
or cooks nice meals and keeps the house 
clean and shining because she loves the 
boys and girls who are to wear the 
clothes and eat the wholesome meals 
and live in the spotless house. If it 
were not for her love of you, Mother 
could enjoy more pleasure in books and 
magazines and visits with friends. 

Being big and free is not a matter of 
feet, measured by the yardstick. Love, 
measured by willing acts of helpfulness, 
makes one big and free. 

This thought will help you to be truly 
grown-up and free in mind: My Father- 
God works, and I too work because I 
love. 


Why We Should Be True 
LESSON 6, NOVEMBER 8, 1931. 


Today’s lesson is about Paul’s work 
and the attempt of certain persons to 
do the same things that he did, although 
their faith was not like his. The lesson 
is taken from the 19th chapter of Acts, 
the 8th to the 20th verses. 

Paul really believed in Jesus Christ, 
and his faith was very powerful. In 
that faith he could heal people who were 
sick and could restore others to their 
right minds. Because his faith in Truth 
was so deep and earnest, he made other 
people feel well and happy. 

The Jewish priest’s sons did not be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, but, because they 
saw what Paul could do, they thought 
they would use the same words and so 
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do great works too. But unless one 
really puts himself into his words and 
actions, nothing worth while is gained. 
We should mean what we say when we 
speak. Otherwise our words are empty 
sounds, and they do harm, because those 
who hear them feel that we do not mean 
what we are saying, and they lose faith 
in us. 

Dependableness is a big word, and 
it stands for something even bigger. 
No one can be trusted until he is as 
good as his word. To be as good as 
that, we must think 
before we_ speak, 
and speak only the 
words that we in- 
tend to stand by. 
A promise to Father 
or Mother or your 
teacher must be 
kept, without their 
having to watch you 
to make sure that 
you remember it. 

When you can re- 
member to say only 
what you mean in 
your heart, then you 
will always be as 
good as your word. 

This thought will help you to remem- 
ber: I do only the things that please 
the Father. 


ir 


What Real Peace Is 
LESSON 7, NOVEMBER 15, 1931. 


Today’s lesson shows us how we can 
be at peace even in the midst of noise, 
confusion, and danger. You will find 
the lesson in Acts 21:27-39. 

Paul had made a vow to spend seven 
days in the temple at Jerusalem, fasting 
and praying, to prove to the Jews that 
he believed in their God. They had no 
faith in Paul’s sincerity and they stirred 
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up the people, who would have killed 
him if the Roman soldiers had not taken 
him away from them and carried him 
to a place of safety. The Jews accused 
Paul of doing many things against them. 
He had not done these things, but he 
wasted no time in denials. Instead, he 
waited until the soldiers had taken him 
into the castle and then quietly asked 
permission to speak to the captain. 

One splendid quality that we all ad- 
mire is presence of mind. If a fire 
breaks out in the school building while 
school is in session, 
you show presence 
of mind by march- 
ing out in an orderly 
way instead of rush- 
ing pell-mell for the 
door and blocking 
the exit. If you 
are accused. of 
cheating when you 
have worked fairly 
and honestly, you 
prove your honesty 
best by keeping in a 
good humor and 
holding your voice 
at its natural pitch. 
Above all, do not be 
afraid. Be true, and you can always be 
fearless. 

When fear threatens you, say 
courageously : 

“IT know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are here.” 


Doing Our Duty 
LESSON 8, NOVEMBER 22, 1931. 
Today’s lesson is found in Acts 28: 
16-24; 30, 31. It shows us how Paul 
went right on with his work even when 
he was chained to a Roman soldier in 
prison. He taught the same lessons 
there that he had taught when he was 
at liberty to go and come as he liked. 
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Boys and girls nearly all have certain 
duties to do before they can do the 
things they like. These duties may seem 
like chains to them, keeping them back 
from going on skating parties or on 
hikes and other good times. But a duty 
is a duty only until it is done. When 
all the things that Father and Mother 
like to have you do to help them are 
finished, the rest of the day is yours. 
You may have to use part of it in study 
or in practicing your music, but there is 
always time for play too. 

Duties need not be chains if done in 
the right spirit. Often they can be 
turned into a kind of game, if you look 
at them in a cheerful, overcoming way. 
There is no real joy in getting out of 
doing the dishes, but when once they 
are done there is true satisfaction in 
knowing that you have done what was 
expected of you. There is no freedom 
in slipping through a lesson unprepared, 
even if the teacher does not call upon 
you to recite. Satisfaction comes from 
having studied the lesson until you are 
ready to recite if you are called upon. 

A good thought for the week is: I do 
all my work joyously. 


Speaking Up for Others 
LESSON 9, NOVEMBER 29, 1931. 


Today’s lesson has to do with tact. 
The text is found in the letter to Phile- 
mon, verses 4 to 20. 

Whether we are taking care of our 
own affairs or are trying to do some 
one else a favor, tact is a most useful 
gift. It is the ability to deal with others 
without hurting their feelings or giving 
them offense. In our lesson today, Paul 
writes to Philemon about a runaway 
slave who had become a Christian. 
After Paul had converted the slave, 
Onesimus, he sent him back to his mas- 
ter, Philemon, with a letter asking that 
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the slave be forgiven and taken back. 
Philemon might have thought Paul med- 
dlesome to make such a request if it had 
not been for the beautiful tact shown 
in the letter. 

Many times we should like to speak 
a word for some one else, but we hesi- 
tate because we do not want people to 
think that we are interfering with what 
does not concern us. We should not be 
afraid to speak up for another person 
who needs our help, if we are sure that 
it is right to do so. First, we must be 
convinced that the person really needs 
our help; and, secondly, we must use 
tact. No one wants to meddle in other 
people’s business, but no one should let 
a wrong go unrighted if he understands 
how to do his part. 

A kind-hearted boy or girl will always 
help another person who is in difficulty, 
even if it is only by a friendly word. 
“A word in due season, how good is it!’ 

This is a true thought to hold: “J am 
ready to stand by those who need me.” 


©he Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this 
prayer for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus: 
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What, ho! my hearty Boosters! It’s 
a voyage we are to take this month—a 
voyage over the fair ocean ‘“See-no- 
evil,” on our stout boat “Hear-no-evil,” 
with “Speak-no-evil” as our jolly Cap- 
tain. Our purpose is to reach the land 
of Love, where we shall radiate joy to 
all the world. 

If you want to join our happy crew 
and sail with us, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster Club, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., for an applica- 
tion blank. The membership card that 
she will send you later will be your pass- 
port to the land of Love. Each Booster 
is expected to obey the laws of the land, 
which are given on the back of the ap- 
plication blank, and to send a copy of 
the ship’s log to the secretary once each 
month. 

Boosters may have their names pub- 
lished on the list for prayers. All 
Boosters should remember to pray for 
those whose names are given. In this 
way we help one another. If you wish 
to correspond with other Boosters, the 
secretary will place your name on the 
correspondents’ list. 

All aboard! All aboard! 

As we set sail on the good ship 
“Speak-no-evil” there are some things 
we must be prepared for. There will be 
the hard winds of careless words and 
unkind thoughts to sail against. There 
will be the rocks of doubt and fear to be 
avoided, and the storms of anger and 
selfishness to be weathered. But never 
fear. Our good Captain “Speak-no-evil” 
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will guide us safely through, and our 
stout ship “Hear-no-evil” will outride 
every storm. 

You are a member of the crew, and 
your duty is to obey orders. Though 
many a storm of anger, or hard wind of 
careless words may arise, by obeying 
Captain “Speak-no-evil” you will help 
the good ship through. If you watch 
carefully, you can pilot your good ship 
safely past the rocks of doubt and fear, 
unfailingly into the harbor of Love, 
where it will cast anchor in the smooth 
waters of Peace and Joy. 

What, ho! my hearties! Here are the 
reports of some of our sailors this 
month. 


Lois has sailed a long way toward 
the land of Love. Let’s give her three 
cheers! 

Dear Secretary: I have been trying to 
share the secret that was published in the 
July secretary’s letter with my little play- 
mates by taking some of them with us when 
we go on picnics and drives. I have joined 
the Girl Scouts and the Good Words 
Booster Club. Love to all the members. 
—Lois Patch. 


Don is taking his pets with him to the 
land of Love and Wholeness. 

Dear Wee Wisdom Friends: I am five- 
and-a-half years old and have taken Wee 
Wisdom for three years. I enjoy hearing 
about your pets and want to tell you about 
mine. 

Mary, our mother cat, has three babies, 
and I named them Fluffy, Tabby, and 
Blackie. 
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When they first tried to walk, Fluffy 
couldn’t use her back legs; so every night 
and several times each day when we saw 
her try to stand up we said The Prayer of 
Faith for her. Now she is the strongest 
kitten of the three. 

I enjoy all of Wee Wisdom, but I like the 
Spartan stories best—Don Hunsaker. 


We can visit Lyle in the land of Love, 
and enjoy her lovely heart garden there 
too. In Love’s magic land, every beauti- 
ful thing is visible. 

Dear Boosters: I got my magazine this 
month, and it seems to get more interesting 
every month. 

I have my heart garden about weeded, 
because every time I grow a flower in my 
garden it is always easier. 
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man a whole ship. We wish them a joy- 
ous voyage. 

Dear Secretary: We are improving in 
our club. We have eleven members now. 
Please send a dozen application blanks to 
me. I have made a chart of good words for 
my mother and me. We are seeing who can 
get the higher score.—Ermale Smith. 


Our letters are representatives of our- 
selves, so we should make them just as 
neat and as interesting as we would 
wish to be if we were visiting in person. 

Isn’t Janet’s letter good? 

Dear Secretary: I have found that in the 
last few months I have been saying kinder 
words and doing kinder deeds and thinking 
kinder thoughts. I have 


to grow the next one. 
Mother isn’t feeling very 
well this morning, and I 
am going to get dinner. 

I wish you could come 
to our farm and see our 
roses and everything. We 
have over two hundred 
turkeys.—Lyle Moore. 


Willard is a new mem- 
ber of our crew. ¥ 
Dear Club: I am glad to a. 


been very happy after get- 
ting so many letters. 
—Janet Roby. 

Booster sailors must 
all be healthy and strong. 
Jeanne knows that God, 
the Captain of all cap- 
tains, is her unfailing 
health. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I re- 
ceived your pin today. I 
think it is very beautiful, 


get the letter today. I am : 

glad that I joined the Good 

Words Booster Club. I am trying to use 
words of joy and to keep the rules.— Willard 
Kidwell. 


Janet is steering her ship past the 
rocks of inharmony with Kind Words 
as her pilot. Soon the rocks will be left 
far behind, never again to reappear. 


Dear Secretary: I am a new member of 
the Good Words Booster Club. 

I want to tell you how kind words have 
helped me. My sister and I sometimes get 
into little scraps over nothing very im- 
portant, and when I use unkind words it 
makes matters worse. I tried using kind 
words, and they helped. We hardly ever 
quarrel when I use kind words. 

I am trying to be as good a Booster as I 
can.—Janet Wadsworth. 


Ermale will have enough members to 


even prettier than I ex- 
pected it to be. 

I had forgotten how many letters I had 
written you. I thank you very, very much 
for the pin. 

Please excuse me for not writing. I have 
been very busy as we have moved. 

One day I got dizzy and could hardly 
stand up. I went to bed and stayed out of 
school. The afternoon of the first day my 
mother went down town. I got still and 
prayed that afternoon. The next day I got 
up, but I had to stay at home from school 
because Mother said I was to rest. 

I look forward to letters from Wee Wis- 
dom because they always cheer me up. Of 
course I’m not saying that I’m sad, but 
somehow the letters make me feel so nice. 

Thanking you again for the pin, I must 
close. 

With love for you and the members. 
—Jeanne Hyde. 


James finds the laws of the land of 
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Love helpful, and he likes to obey them. 
Nothing is hard to do when we enjoy 
doing it. 

Dear Booster Club: I am trying in every- 
thing to live up to the words of my pledge 
—to obey my parents and every one around 
me, and to be useful in all my undertakings. 
I love harmony. When some one stirs up 
discord, I repeat The Prayer of Faith, and 
all is peaceful and glad.—James Russell 
Moore. 


Virginia has earned her passage on 
our good boat. She will find prayer 
helpful on any voyage. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I earned the money 
for my subscription by helping Mother do 
the housework and the ironing. Mother 
says I have improved since I have been in 
the Booster Club. I have noticed that I 
have improved most in the last two weeks. 
The Prayer of Faith has helped me quite a 
bit. When I was afraid of a large police 
dog I said the prayer, and the dog ran 
away. Another prayer I say is, “God is my 
shepherd, and He will protect me.”—Vir- 
ginia Rath. 


Let us hear how your ship is pro- 
gressing. May each and every one of 
you have a safe and joyous voyage. 

The Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Marjorie Anne Hayes: prayers for good 
health; Phyllis Keister: prayers to control 
her temper and to keep the Booster pledge; 
Grace Brandner: health for herself and for 
mother; Johnnie Mae Westbrooks: prayers 
for herself and her Sunday school class; 
Eugenia Philbrick: health for herself and 
prosperity for her family; Grace Crum: 
prayers; Samuel Egyir Quansah: prayers; 
Marjorie Williams: prayers; Alpha Gladys 
Holmes: prayers for herself and dear ones. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Miriam Lyman, Chesterland, Ohio; Nona 
Evelyn Latham (13 years), Blount’s Creek, 
N. C.; Zelma Latham (15 years), Blount’s 
Creek, N. C.; Samuel Egyir Quansah, Box 
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468, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa; Lor- 
elle Ann Shumway (12 years), 20 Stuart 
Ave., Malverne, L. I., N. Y.; Grace Crum, 
14103 Gilmore, Van Nuys, Calif.; Dorothy 
Woellhart (15 years), 115 Kingman, Leav- 
enworth, Kans.; Erma Mae Ward (13 
years), Curtin, Oregon; Eugenia Philbrick 
(18 years), 1941 Chono St., San Luis Obis- 
po, Calif.; Elaine F. Rapp, 83 Raynor St., 
Freeport, N. Y.; Ruth Harris (9 years), 
Alma, Okla.; Norma Rebbe, 422 West 2d 
St., Centralia, Ill.; Betty Welch (14 years), 
119 South 6th St., North Wales, Pa.; Mary 
Cavagnaro (13 years), 14 Everton St., Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Jeanne Ryan, 8 Lakeville 
Place, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass.; 
Georgette Pratt, 10 Union Park, Norwalk, 
Conn.; Frances Bruce (13 years), 126 
Maple St., Rutland, Vt.; Vida Grannum (15 
years), 28 Cadiz Rd., Belmont, Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, B. W. I.; Roberta E. Jor- 
dan (8 years), Box 348, Oilfields, Calif.; 
Florine Jordan (10 years), Box 348, Oil- 
fields, Calif.; Betty Jane White (10 years), 
42 Findley Ave., Zanesville, Ohio; Norma 
Bickelhaupt (10 years), 906 78th Ave., 
West Allis, Wis.; Mildred Falton (14 years), 
8 Maiden Lane, Matawan, N. J.; Charlotte 
Gunn Roche (9 years), 72 Prospect St., 
Portland, Maine; Maudie Bell Elliott (12 
years), % Mr. W. H. Cupples, Kilbourne, 
La.; Hazel Frailes (10 years), Box 52, Kil- 
bourne, La.; Ruby Grace Elliott (10 years), 
% Mr. W. H. Cupples, Kilbourne, La.; Fran- 
ces Hazel Whaley (13 years), 323 East 4th 
St., Haysville, Ky.; Marjorie Williams (12 
years), 14401 Gilmore St., Van Nuys, 
Calif.; Nellie May Firmery, Route 6, Box 
97, Stockton, Calif.; Anne Graver, Bright- 
water, N. Y.; Jane Attridge, 1016 North 
Madison St., Peoria, Ill.; Alta McCoy (12 
years), Vernon, Colo. 
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Table Blessing 


For home and friends 
And all things true, 

We give our thanks, 
Dear God, to you. 
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The Stamp Club, Limited 


(Continued from page 18) 


of your size could do so well. Here’s 
your dollar, son, and we'll make that 
cone an ice cream soda. Shall we?” 

“Thank you, sir,” smiled Jim. 

“You know, my next-door neighbor 
saw our garage and said that you could 
clean his too. I told him that you prob- 
ably had had enough work for a while,” 
said Mr. Lane. 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Jim, climbing upon 
the stool at the soda fountain. “I want 
to do it. Can I do it tonight?” 

“T think so.” 

As Jim was blissfully consuming his 
ice cream soda, Ned, Henry, and Tom 
came into the drug store. 

“Say, where did you get so flush?” 
asked Henry. 

Mr. Lane was about to blurt out the 
whole story, but a warning wink and a 
grimace from Jimmie silenced him. 

Having finished his soda, Jimmie 
scrambled down from the counter, 
winked again at Mr. Lane, and hurried 
home to get into his overalls, so that he 
could get right to work at his next 
garage. 

The second garage-cleaning job was 
even harder than the first, but Jimmie 
finally finished it. 

That night before he went to bed he 
carefully placed the two dollars in his 
money box. Only two more dollars to 
earn! Surely he could do that. 

He could hear the boys—Tom and 
Henry and Ned. They were helping 
Ned with the room. Ned had said at 
dinner that he did not know what to 
do; there just was not room down in 
his playroom for eight boys. 

Jimmie had kept still, but he had not 
felt very comfortable about it. He had 
not seen Bill Wall either. He must see 
him tomorrow. A tired, troubled boy 
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fell asleep, trying to think his way out 
of his difficulties. 
(To be continued) 


One of These Least 


(Continued from page 12) 


“you are good, good to me, and I love 
you!” 

Aunt Dorcas held Carol tightly, croon- 
ing low, beautiful words into her ear: 

“My little, little girl! I feel so rich, 
dear—just because you love me!” An 
inner beauty shone on Aunt Dorcas’ 
face, making it somehow lovely. Look- 
ing at her, Carol wondered why she had 
ever thought her plain or poor. 

How good it was to be back in the 
warm kitchen! How good to be paring 
potatoes, with Aunt Dorcas reminding 
her to pare them thin! In the midst 
of the potato paring, Jennefer burst into 
the kitchen. 

“O Carol dear, we’re not going to 
New York today!” she cried. ‘“Daddy’s 
third cousin appeared suddenly, and 
we’re all thrilled. He’s been prospecting 
in Colorado and has lost every penny. 
Hasn’t even an overcoat! We’re going 
to make Thanksgiving for him, and 
we’re having three desserts!” 

There were no regrets in Jennefer’s 
voice; no regrets at missing the trip be- 
cause of her poor relation. 

“Daddy says we may go some Satur- 
day and Sunday soon, to see Reggie and 
Nick and Delamar-on-the-Hudson. And 
you’re to go with us,” continued Jen- 
nefer. 

Mr. Vincent came in just in time to 
hear the plan. 

“May I go, Daddy?” asked Carol, her 
heart in her eyes. 

“You may, indeed,” answered her fa- 
ther, “and with your daddy’s very spe- 
cial blessing.” 
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©hankful Coralee 


“Where were you after school yester- 
day?” called Red to Coralee as she ap- 
peared in the school yard one November 
day. “We looked all over for you.” 


“T had to stay home and help Mother 
with this costume for the Pilgrim play,” 
explained Coralee, holding up a package. 

“T’ll bet you were a big help,” laughed 
Chink. 

“Maybe you think I can’t sew, Chink 
Daugherty!” Coralee was indignant. 
“Just look at my finger.” 

“It’s one of those Quaker costumes, 
isn’t it?” asked David. 

“Yes, and there’s a cute little bonnet 
and a white kerchief.” Coralee was 
beaming with enthusiasm. 

“I saw a picture of one,” said Red. 
“They certainly do look funny.” 

“They’re not a bit funnier than those 
tall hats and short pants that you boys 
have to wear,” 
Coralee laughed. 

“There goes the 
bell,” said Cousin 
Bob. “That means 
it’s time to get 
ready for’ the 
Thanksgiving pro- 
gram.” 

“The girls may 
dress in the cooking 
room, and the boys 


the play,” she thought. 


in the cloakroom,” said Miss Morgan as 
the children filed in. 


The cooking room was small, and was 
filled with tables. The girls had scarcely 
room to put the long, full skirts over 
their heads. Coralee, who was by the 
window trying to struggle into her cos- 
tume, looked out and saw old Mr. Stidg- 
ens’ delivery truck by the school fence. 


“He has come to see his grandson in 
Then an idea 
struck her. “I'll just take my things 
out there and dress in the truck,” she 
thought. ‘No one can see me, and I’ll 
have plenty of room.” She slipped out 
of the room without being seen and was 
soon in the back of the covered truck. 
Having climbed over some boxes, she 
found a clear space and began dressing. 
When everything was adjusted to her 
satisfaction, Coralee lifted her long 
skirts and began 
stepping back over 
the boxes to get 
out. But it was not 
so easy to climb in 
the full skirts, and 
her foot slipped 
down between two 
boxes. She tried to 
pull it out, but 
found that it was 
caught. 
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out Coralee there 
could be no play. 
The schoolroom was 
crowded with par- 
ents and friends. It 
would be unthink- 
able to disappoint 


= them. Where on 
earth could she have 
gone? 


“T’ll bet she’s 
somewhere fixing 
her hair,” said Red. 


“She’s never failed us yet.” 


The second bell was ringing. That 
meant that the program was about to 
begin. What could she do? Her part 
was one of the most important in the 
whole play. They would not be able to 
give it at all without her. She tried 
pushing the boxes aside, but they were 
filled and were too heavy for her to 
budge. Coralee was becoming very anx- 
ious indeed when she saw old Mr. Stidg- 
ens coming from the schoolhouse. He 
was not going to stay after all, she 
thought with relief. He had just brought 
the refreshments. As he climbed into 
the seat she called to him. He did not 
turn his head. 

“Oh, dear!” Coralee cried, “I forgot 
that he is deaf.” She called again, louder 
this time, but Mr. Stidgens had started 
the old truck, and it was banging so 
noisily that no one could have heard her 
cries. 

Meantime, back at the schoolhouse, 
the boys and girls were lining up to go 
out on the stage. 

“Where’s Coralee?” whispered David, 
looking at the group of girls. 

“TIsn’t she here?” Red began to ques- 
tion the others. 

No one had seen her since the girls 
had gone into the cooking room to dress. 
The Spartans became anxious. With- 


“Isn’t it just like a 
girl to hold up the 
show this way?” 

“Maybe she got scared and went 
home,” a small boy unwisely suggested. 

Kegs turned on him instantly. “Who 
got scared?” he demanded in a stern 
voice. 

“Coralee isn’t afraid of anything,” 
asserted David. 

“Why, she isn’t even afraid of the 
Prairie School gang,” added Chink. “Do 
you think she would be afraid of a little 
old part in a play? Why, it was easy 
for her—just pie—that’s what!” 

“She’s not afraid,” said Red gruffly. 
“She'll show up; but I wonder where 
she has gone?” 

Just then Miss Morgan came into the 
hall to see if they were ready. 

“Miss Morgan,” whispered Cousin 
Bob, “we can’t find Coralee.” 

“Coralee!’’-Miss Morgan was startled. 
“Why, we’ll have to find her. Who saw 
her last? One of you boys had better 
look for her. We must start the play 
soon.” 

“Tl go.” Andy was already going 
toward the door. He did not stop to 
change his costume, but began search- 
ing the school yard and calling. 

While the other children stood 
around in silence, the Spartans stanchly 
affirmed their faith in Coralee. 

“She’ll be back in a minute,” said 
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Chink stoutly, looking at 
“Sure,” agreed Kegs. 
ways depend on Coralee.” 
“She’s never failed us yet,” said 
David. 

Red looked angrily around at the 
silent children. ‘Anybody here want 
to say that he thinks she got cold feet 
and went home?” he asked tensely. 

“Oh, say, Red, I was just joking,” 
pleaded the small boy who had sug- 
gested such a possibility. 

“Just the same, I wish she were 
here,’ Cousin Bob whispered to Red. 

“When I get hold of her, I’m going 
to shake her,’”’ Red whispered back. 

“She'll come,” said Kegs stoutly. 
“She has to! But I wish she’d hurry.” 

While Andy was looking for her, poor 
Coralee, caught be- 
tween the boxes in 
the back of Mr. 
Stidgens’ truck, was 
being jounced 
rather roughly. She 
had given up calling 
as useless, and was 
using her energy in 
an effort to free her- 
self. She was al- 
most on the verge of 
tears. In fact, if 
she had not hap- 
pened to remember 
that she was a 
Spartan she would 
have cried long be- 
fore. 

Then the truck 
hit a bump that 
jarred the boxes and freed Coralee’s 
foot. That would have been lovely if at 
the same time it had not bounced her 
straight out of the back of the truck. 
When she caught her breath she found 
herself sitting in the middle of the road, 
with the truck disappearing around a 
curve. Coralee felt of herself with care- 


Kegs. 
“We can al- 


A small dog and a Pilgrim Father 
were trudging down the road. 
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ful hands. Then she laughed shakily. 

“Well, if my teeth had been store ones 
like Grandma’s, I should either have 
lost them or swallowed them.” 

Getting up slowly, she shook the dust 
from the folds of her skirts. 

“T must hurry,” she thought. “I won- 
der what time it is? I hope I can get 
back in time for the play. What will 
they think of me? Oh, I can’t hurry in 
this old skirt.” By this time Coralee 
was trying to run down the dusty road, 
her skirts held high in her hands. She 
was feeling not at all like a Spartan, but 
very much like a tired little girl when 
she heard an automobile coming behind 
her. She stepped aside to let the car 
pass, but it drew up beside her and a 
kindly voice said, “Well, well, if it 
isn’t a Spartan!” 

Coralee looked up 
to see Mr. Mc- 
Carter, who had so 
often befriended the 
gang. 

“Hop in,” he in- 
vited, opening the 
door. Coralee gath- 
ered up her skirts 
and hopped. 

She had ex- 
plained her predica- 
ment, and Mr. Mc- 
Carter was doing 
his best to get her 
back to the school in 
time, when they 
saw a strange sight 
coming toward 
them. A small dog 
and a Pilgrim Father—were trudging 
down the road. 

“It’s Andy and Bige,” cried Coralee 
as the car stopped. “O Andy, am I 
late?” 

“Hope not,” said Andy shortly. “You 
all right?” He got into the ear. 

Coralee told her story again as they 
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drove rapidly along toward the school. 

As they turned into the school yard 
a much relieved teacher and a group of 
boys rushed to meet them. 

“Hurry,” commanded Miss Morgan. 

“Then I’m in time!’”’ Coralee’s tone 
was one of relief as the two dusty pil- 
grims scrambled down and ran to the 
schoolhouse. 

“Thank you a lot,’ smiled Coralee 
over her shoulder at Mr. McCarter. 

“T’ll bring your clothes back, if I can 
catch Mr. Stidgens,” he answered with 
a wave of his hand. 

Andy paused to look back at him. 
“You’re sure——” he began, then 
stopped in embarrassment. Andy was 
not good at talking. “Thanks,” he fin- 
ished and ran after Coralee. 

“T’m sorry,” whispered Coralee to the 
Spartans as she smoothed her dress and 
hair. 

“We knew you’d get here in time,” 
Chink assured her, relief in his eyes. 

“Now, who’s afraid?” smiled Red in 
the direction of the small boy. “I ought 
to shake you till your teeth rattle,” he 
added in a whisper, grinning at Coralee. 

Miss Morgan clapped her hands 
softly. “We are beginning,” she said. 
“After the piano prelude, Coralee, be 
ready to come right onto the stage.” 

“Isn’t your name ‘Prudence’ in the 
play?” whispered Kegs. 

Coralee nodded. Kegs began to gig- 
gle. 

“What’s so funny about that?” asked 
Coralee. 

“Do you think Miss Prudence would 
have climbed into a delivery truck to 
change her clothes?” he whispered. 

Coralee smiled. “I ought to change 
names with Jenny Lou.” 

“Why?” asked Kegs. 

“Her name is ‘Thankful,’ and I’m cer- 
tainly thankful that I got back in time.” 
Then Coralee stepped onto the stage as 
the last notes of the music died away. 
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THE YOUNG 


ES 


Little girl, little girl, where have you 
been? 

Gathering roses to give to the queen. 

Little girl, little girl, what gave she you? 

She gave me a diamond as big as my 
shoe. 


Color the floor and wall gray; the 
drapery hanging in the background, 
purple. Make the queen’s crown yellow; 
her dress, green. Color the little girl’s 
hair yellow; her ribbon sash, blue; her 
dress, pink. Make the roses bright red: 


ay 
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\N ALPHABET LAND 


By Alfred 1. Tooke 
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The B and the two EK’s were 
having a good time buzzing 
and humming. One I came to 
a hivE and popped in. Then 
the B and the other EK could not 
hum or buzz. 

‘‘We’ll have to get some 
other letters to join us,”’ said 
the B. ‘‘I see an A in the gar- 
den wAll.”’ 

‘‘And there’s an R in that 
Rock over there,’’ said the B. 
‘*Let’s call them.”’ 

' So they called the A from 
the wAll and the R from the 
Rock. Then there were a B and 
an E and an A and an R, and 
you know that a garden is no 
place for that. But they went 


peeping here and there all 
round the garden growling: 
‘“*Gr-rr-rr, gr-rr-rr!”’ 

And the B said, ‘‘Gr-r-r-r- 
r!”? in a big voice, and the 


Dogs do it. 


others said, ‘‘Gr-r-r-r-r!’’ in 
little voices. Then they tried 
all kinds of different grr-rr-rr- 
rr-rrs until the E got tired and 
sat down on a sKat to rest, and 
then the growling stopped. 

‘*T’m not tired yet,’’ said the 
B to the A and the R. ‘‘Isn’t 
there some other letter that 
would like to play with us?”’ 

‘*T would,”’ said a voice, and 
there on the end of another 
rocK was a K, and up he 
hopped beside the R. 
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The B was caught by a breeze. 


‘*Now there’s a B and an A 
and an Rand a K,”’’ said the B. 
“IT know what that means! 
Woof, woof, woof !”’ 

‘“‘Of course!’’ said the K. 
‘‘Dogs do it, don’t they? Woof, 
woof, woof !”’ 

‘‘And pups do it,’’ said the 
R. ‘‘Woof, woof, woo-oof !”’ 

‘‘And a wolf does it too,”’ 
said the A. ‘‘Woof, woof !”’ 

But before any one else 
could say what did it, the B was 
caught by a little Breeze that 
blew him away, and an L came 
from the Lane and took his 
place. Then there were an L 
and an A and an R anda K. 

‘*T,_A—R—K,”’ said the L. 
‘“Tweet, weet, weet, weet, 
TWEET! Tweet, weet, weet, 
weet, weet, TWEET!’ 

‘‘Very fine indeed, but I 
think I can do better,’’ said the 
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A. ‘*T weet, weet, weet, weet, 
TWEE-EE-EEET, weet, 
weet, weet, weet, TWEET !”’ 
‘‘Not so bad!’’ said the R, 
but you should hear me do it: 
“TWIT, weet, weet, weet, 
TWIET, twitter, TWEET !’’ 
‘*T can do better than all of 
you,’’ said the K. ‘“‘TWEET, 
twitter, TWIET, twitter, 
TW tweet, tweet!’ 
And while they are tweet, 
tweet, twittering away, let us 
get our paper and pencil out 
again. We’ll have a fine chance 
to get the letters down in the 
right order, and see why they 
gr-r-r-rrr’d, and woofed, and 
went TWEET, twitter, 
TWEET, twitter, TWIE- 


EEET tweet twee-ee-eet!’’ 
Are you ready? All right! 
One—two three—GO! 
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“You should hear me do it,” said the R. 
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“What shall I give to Betty Jane, 
And Tom and Jack and Sue? 

And what will suit Elizabeth 
And little Mary Lou?” 


These questions puzzled Judith Ann, 
Till suddenly one day, 

She wrote a note to Santa Claus 
To see what he might say. 


And soon by air mail came a note 
Addressed to Judith Ann 

From Santa Claus. He said: “My dear, 
I’ll help you if I can. 


WHITE SIOCKINGS 


PRICE 
75 CENTS 
“T’m sure those little friends of yours 
Good stories like to read, 
So let me tell you what I have 
In books to meet your need. 
75 CENTS 
aga “Now, Little Susie Sleep Ears 
cory A delightful gift would make— 


fr A story of two pretty ears 
That would not keep awake. 


omens “White Stockings is a little group AUNT JOYS 
25 CENTS Of stories, three in all; TA 
The first is of a lovely queen 
Who made a Christmas call. 


“A fairy queen, a castle grand, 
A maiden sweet and fair: 

Love’s Roses tells about all three, 
A story fine and rare. 


“A book of animals and birds 
Is Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks— 

Of trees and flowers and butterflies, 
That greet you on your walks. 


PRICE 
75 CENTS = ““T’m sure your little friends will like 
The book, Wee Wisdom’s Way, 
With all the happy doings of 


A family named Day. 


“And last of all is Treasure Box, 
A charming fairy tale 

Of gems, a princess, and two girls; 
’*Twill please you without fail.” 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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PUZZLE 


PAGE 


SSS 


fa) 


Bobby ad Betty want to spend Thanks- 
giving Day at Grandfather’s house, in the 
center of the puzzle. They are at the home 
town station. Which of the five paths shall 
they take? 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH PUZZLES: 

Beheadings: 1. Preach, reach, each. 
2. Scream, cream, ream. 3. Shark, hark, 
ark. 


Cross Word Enigma: Florist. 


Nuts to Guess: Wal-nut, Brazil-nut, 
cocoa-nut, beech-nut, chest-nut, hazel-nut, 
pea-nut, a-corn. 

VEGETABLE SQUARES: 


1. Bean 2. Leek 8. Kale 
ease else Amen 
Asia espy lead 
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FOLD SLED RUNNERS DOWN. CUT 

AW SEAT ON HEAVY LINES. FOLD ON 
0" DOTTED LINES. FOLD DOGS aS 

INDICATED. PASTE HEADS TOGETHER. 
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PASTE THIS STRIP ACROSS UNDER 
THE SEAT OF THE SLED 
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ecNew France 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


COPYRIGHT, 1931 


Basque and Breton fishermen from 
France claim to have visited the New- 
foundland fishing banks many times be- 
fore Columbus made his famous voy- 
ages. However, no attempts were made 
to explore or colonize the country until 
the year 1524, when John Verrazano 
explored the coast of Newfoundland and 
the St. Lawrence region. He was fol- 
lowed later by Cartier, La Salle, Cham- 
plain, and other brave Frenchmen who 
sailed up all the streams in that region 
in search of a northern passage. 

At that time it was the common belief 
that a strait leading to Cathay (now 
called China) would be found some- 
where along the coast. 

The Spanish and English, because of 
earlier discoveries, claimed most of the 
coast, thus forcing the French to go far 
north on their search for a passage to 
India. 

The English claims to the south coast 
and the extreme cold of the Arctic re- 
gion limited the French to a very nar- 
row coast line. But by following the 
St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and the 
Mississippi River these early French 
voyagers were able to explore much of 
the interior of North America and to 
establish claims to territory from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

In the winter time the settlers trav- 
eled about the frozen country by dog 
sled or on snowshoes. In the warm open 
season they were very gay, with May- 
pole dances and feasts provided by rich 
overlords. 

French Jesuit priests visited the In- 
dians in their own villages and thus 
made friends with several powerful 
tribes who gave them a white calumet or 


peace pipe. This the Frenchmen 
smoked with other tribes as a token of 
peace. In this way missions were 
started in the wilderness, hundreds of 
miles from other European settlements. 

To arouse interest in the new country, 
a whole “wild west show” was sent to 
Paris. The bears and panthers, Indian 
braves and princesses delighted the 
French court, but French people do not 
like to move. They love their homes 
very much and are slow to leave them 
when once they are established. Proof 
of this is found in the city of Quebec, 
where French is still the spoken lan- 
guage and where the Angelus still rings 
three times a day because Champlain so 
ordered it in 1615. 

Cities and towns showing French in- 
fluence are found from Canada to New 
Orleans, although the last French claim 
to land on the North American continent 
was given up when Napoleon sold 
Louisiana to the United States in 1803. 
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FAIDY 


y Ruth La Conte 


Last Phe: Jack Frost, that roguish elf, 
Came tipping through our town; 

He didn’t make the slightest noise, 
For no one heard a sound. 


How do I know he came this way ? 
That’s easily guessed, you see; 
He hung his fairy blankets out 
On grass and fence and tree. 


And when the good sun came along, 
‘*Sunbeams,”’ I heard him say, 

‘*Run, fold the fairy blankets up, 
And pack them all away.”’ 
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“Father, we thank thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light ; 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the world so fair.”’ 


HANKSGIVING Day will soon be here, and you will be thinking of all 

the things that you are thankful for. Make a list of your blessings 
and thank God for each one, even the smallest. Giving thanks for your 
good causes it to grow. When you feel especially grateful for something, 
it makes you want to do a nice thing for another person, does it not? How 
about sending Wee Wisdom to some little friend, who, perhaps, does 
not have so much fun as you have? This would be a happy way of 
saying, “Father, I thank thee.” Just fill in the blank below and mail 
it to us with $1.50, so that your little friend’s subscription may start 
with the Thanksgiving number. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY. 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Inclosed find $1.50 to pay for a year’s subscription to Wee Wisdom for 
my friend. 
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My mind gives thanks | 
This joyful day, 

In happy thoughts 
At work and play. 


My lips give thanks 
In words that build. 
_ With kindliness 
\ Each hour is filled. 


My heart gives thanks— | 
A glow of love 


\. For every star 
That shines above. 
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